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Greatnefs of mind, and ncblenefs , their feat 
Build in her lovelicfl. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

There is not only a congruity herein between the noble - 
nefs of the faculty and the object' but alfo the faculty is en¬ 
riched and advanced by the worth of the objed. Hale. 

You have not only been careful of my fortune, which 
was the eft’ciSt of your noblenefs , but you have been felicitous 
of my reputation, which is that of your kindnefs. Dryden. 

2. Splendour of defeent; luftre of pedigree. 

No'bless. n.f [, mblejfe , French.] 

1. Nobility. This word is not now ufed in any fenfe. 

Fair branch of noblefs, flower of chivalry, 

That with your worth the world amazed make. Fairy 

2. Dignity; greatnefs. 

Thou v/hcSo noblefs keeps one ftature ftill. 

And one true pofturc, tho’ befieg’d with ill. Ben. 'Johnfan. 

3. Noblemen collectively. 

Let us halte to hear it. 

And call the noblefs to the audience. Sbakefp. Ham. 

I know no reafon we fhould give that advantage to the 
commonalty of England to be foremoft in brave actions, 
which the noblefs of France would never fuller in their pea- 
fonts. Dryden's Pref. to Ann. Mirab. 

No'bly. adv. [from noble.] 

1. Of ancient and fplendid extraction. 

Only a fecund laurel did adorn 
His Collegue Catulus, tho’ nobly bom; 

He fhar’d the pride of the triumphal bay, 

But Marius won the glory of the day. Dryden. 

2. Greatly; illuftrioufly; magnanimoufly. 

Did he not ftraight the two delinquents tear. 

That were the flaves of drink and thralls of fleep ? 

Was not that nobly done ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

This fate he could have ’fcap’d, but would not lofc 
Honour for life; but rather nobly chofe 
Death from their fears, than iafety from his own. Denham. 

3. Grandly; fplcndidly. 

There could not have been a more magnificent defign than 
that of Trajan’s pillar. Where could an emperor’s afhes 
have been fo nobly lodged, as in the midft of his metropolis, 
and on the top of fo exalted a monument. Addifon on Italy. 

No BODY. n.f. [sip and body.] No one ; not any one. 

This is the tunc of our catch plaid by the picture of no¬ 
body. Shakefpeare’s Tcmpejl. 

It fell to fecretary Coke’s turn, for whom nobody cared, 
to be made the facrifice ; and he was put out of his office. 

Clarendon, b. ii. 

If in company you offer fometbing for a jeft, and nobody 
feconds you on your own laughter, you may condemn their 
taile, and appeal to better judgments ; but in the mean time 
you make a very indifferent figure. Swift’s Mifccl. 

No'cent. adj. [ nocens , Latin.] 

1. Guilty; criminal. 

The earl of Dcvonlhirc being interefted in the blood of 
York, that was rather feared than no cent ; yet as one, that 
might be the objeCt of others plots, remained prifoner in the 
Tower during the king’s life. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. Hurtful; mifehievous. 

His head, well-ftor’d with iitbtile wiles : 

Not yet in horrid fhadc, or difmal den. 

Nor nocent yet; but on the graffy herb, 

Fearlcfs unfear’d he flept. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

The warm limbec draw's 

Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Philips. 

They meditate whether the virtues of the one will exalt 
or diminifh the force of the other, or correct any of its no¬ 
cent qualities. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Nock. n.f. [nocchia, Italian.] 

1. A flit; a nick ; a notch. 

2. The fundament. Les feffes. 

When the date of nock was out. 

Off dropt the fympathetick fnout. Hudibras. 

Nocta'mbulo. n. f. [ nox and asnbulo , Latin.] One who 
walks in his fleep. 

Refpiration being carried on in fleep, is no argument 
againft its being voluntary. What fhall we fay of sioflam- 
bulo's ? There are voluntary motions carried on without 
thought, to avoid pain. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Nocti'dial. adj. [noliis and dies. J Comprifing anight and a day. 
The noclidial day, the lunar periodic month, and the fo- 
lar year, arc natural and univerfal; but incommcnfurate each 
to another, and difficult to be reconciled. Holder. 

Nocti'ferous. adj. [nox and fero.] Bringing night. P 1 ?' 

Nocti'vagant. adj. [uoflivagus, Latin.] Wandering in the 


night. 


DM. 


No'ctuary. n.f. [from noitis, Latin.] An account of what 
pafles by night. . . 

I have got a parcel of vifions and other milcc.Iaiucs in 


NOD 

The rehques being conveniently placed before the dLi 
door, the vigils are to be celebrated that night before *2“ 
and the notlurn and the mattins for the honour of the r, ’ 
whofe the reliqucs are. o • Uims 

NOCTU'RNAL. adj. [>uMurr.us ,, Latin.] Nightly '^’ 

From gilded roofs depending lamps difplay 7 
NoBurnal beams, that emulate the day. jy , 

I beg leave to make you a prelent of a dream, which m 
ferve to lull your readers 'till fuch time as vou yourfelf fta 
gratify the public with any of your noBumal difeoverie* 

Noctu'rnai.. n.f. An inftrument by which oblervationff’ 
made in the night. are 

That projection of the ftars which includes all the * 
in our horizon, and therefore reaches to the thirty-ciuhf d” 
gree and a half of fouthern latitude, though its centre is A 
north pole, gives us a better view of the heavenly bodies * 
they appear every night to us ; and it may ferve for a J! 
turnal, and Ihew the true hour of the night. IFati 

To NOD. v. n. [Of uncertain derivation : viuu, Gr. nutx LJ' 
amneidio , Welfh.] 

1. To decline the head with a quick motion. 

Let every feeble rumour {hake your hearts; 

Your enemies with nodding of their plumes, 

Fan you into defpair. Shakefpeare's Cornkms. 

Cleopatra hath nodded him to her. Shake], A.andCU 
On the faith of Jove rely, °* 

When nodding to thy fuit he bows the Iky. Dryden 

2. To pay a flight bow. 

Caflius muft bend his body. 

If Ctefar careiefly but nod on him. Shakef. Jul. Cafar. 

3. To bend downwards with quick motion. 

When a pine is hewn on the plains. 

And the laft mortal ftrokc alone remains, 

Lab'ring in pangs of death, and tbreatning all. 

This way and that £he nods, confidering where to fall. 

Dryden's Ovid, b. x. 

He climbs the mountain ro:ks, 

Fir’d by the nodding verdure of its brow. Tbomf. Spring, 

4. To be drowfy. 

Your two predcceffors were famous for their dreams and 
vifions, and contrary to all other authors, never pleafed their 
readers more than when they were nodding. Add. Guard. 

Nod. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A quick declination of the head. 

Children being to be reftrained by the parents only in vi¬ 
cious things ; a look or nod only ought to correct them when 
they do amifs. Locke on Educating 

A mighty king I am, an earthly God; 

Nations obey my word, and wait my nod: 

And life or tleath depend on my decree. 

2. A quick declination. 

Like a drunken failor on a mart, 

Ready with every tiod to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 

3. The motion of the head in drowfinefs. 

Every drowfy nod lbakes their dodlrine who teach, that 
the foul is always thinking. Locke. 

4. A flight obeifance. 

Will he give you the nod? Sba. Troll tmdCrtJJiui* 
Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to . my 1 
than my heart, I will pradlife the infinuatim. ’■ •. • 1 
off to them mod counterfeitly. Shakcjpcare 'sCorMtOM- 

Noda'tion. n.f. [from rude.] The flate of being knotted, 
or a£l of making knots. 

No'dder. n.f. [from nod ] One who makes nods. 

A fet of rudders, winkers, and whifperers, whofe bufincls 
is to flrangle all other offspring of wit in their birth, rope. 

No'ddle. n.f. [pnol, Saxon.] A head ; in contempt 
Her care fhall be 

To comb your noddle with a three-legg’d (tool. SbaitJ. 

Let our wines without mixture, or Itain, be all hne. 

Or call up the mailer and break his dull noddle. B. J‘ in - 

My head’s not made of brals, .. 

As friar Bacon’s noddle was. Hudibras, p. n. tBn ’’ 

He would not have it faid before the people, chat ima/s 
are to be worfhipped with Latria, but rather tne con 
bccaulc the diftindions ncccffary to defend it art tooAvWf 
for their noddies. . tl /JL n 

Come, mailer, I have a projed in m y nodole, 
bring my millrefs to you back again, with as 
ever Ihc went from you. , , , e . J 

Why Ihouldft thou try to hide thyfelf m T™ • 
Impartial Proferpiiic beholds the truth ; 

And laughing at fo fond and vain a talk. 

Will flrip thy hoary noddle of its malk. 

Thou that art ever half the city s grace. 


Prior, 


Sbakefp. R. IIL 


AJdijor- 


I have sot a parcel of vilions and otner mncetiaiues ... V , i-1 7 1 foiemn pace. 
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TV whole « of 

title foever dignified, are a-km uEjlTangi, FM ,50. 

Keen. n.f. t~*?. 

T A knot; a knot). 

2 A fwelling on the bone. u with fpint of 

2 ' If «&b ? heeo «™< 1 - 

wine wherein opium and lattr IVfeman's Surgery. 

3. Interfedion. finiflied in nineteen years, nearly 

head and »» f the dragon ^ explication ; knot. 

— &^inrs£p r£ 

N %; 

was?# ? ^ j. % 

Noi'ance. n.f. [See Akkoiakce.] Mifchicf; inconvenience. 

To borrow to-day, and to-morrow to mis, 

For lender and borrower no,ar.ee it is. I »JJ- 

The Angle and peculiar life is bound. 

With all the ftrength and armour of the: mind, 

To keep itlclf from not once. Shakejpcarc s Hamlet. 

To NOIE. v. a. To annoy. An old word ditufed. 

Let fervant be ready with mattock in hand. 

To flub out the bufhes that noieth the land. Tuff- Hujb. 
Noi'er. n.f. [fro ramie.] One who annoys. An old word 
in difufe. 

The north is a noier to grafs of all Tints, 

The eaft a ddlrover to heibs and all fruits. Tuff. Hujb. 
Noi'ou s.adj. [noiefe, Italian.] Hurtful ; mifehievous; troublc- 
lbmc; inconvenient. Oblolete. 

Being bred in a hot country, they found much hair on 
their faces to be tuious unto them. 

The falfe Duefia leaving noious night. 

Return’d to llatcly palace of dame Pride. 

But neither daiknels foul, nor filthy bands. 

Nor noious fmell his pur pole could withhold. 

NOISE, n.f. [ noije , French.] 

1. Any kind of found. 

Noifcs, as of waters falling down, founded about them, 
and fad vifions appeared unto them. Wifd. xvii. 4. 

Whether it were a whiffling found, or a melodious noije 
of biiils among the fpreading^branches, thefe things made 
them lwoon. Wifd. xvii. 18. 

Great motions in nature pafs without found or noije. The 
heavens turn about in a mod rapid motion, without noife to 
us perceived ; though in Come dreams they have been la- d 
to make an excellent mufick. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Fear 

Shakes your hearts, while thro’ the ifle they hear 

A lafting noife, as horrid and as loud 

As thunder makes, before it breaks the cloud. Waller. 

2. Outcry; clamour ; boafting or importunate talk. 

What noife have we had about tranfplantation of difeafes, 
and transfufton of blood. Baker on Learning. 

3. Occafion of talk. 

Socrates lived m Athens during the great plague, which 
has made fo much noife through all ages, and never caught 
the leaft infeftion. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 195. 

To Noise, v.n. [from the noun.] To found loud. 

Harm 

Thofe terrors, which thou fpeak’ft of, did me none; 

Tho’ ncrfng loud and threatning nigh. Milt. P. Reg. 

To Noise, v. a. To fprend by rumour, or report. 

All thefe fayings were ruifed abroad throughout all the 
hill country. " Luke i. 65. 

I Ihall not need to relate the affluence of young nobles 
from hence into Spain, after the voice of our prince’s being 
there had been quickly noijed. Wotton. 

They might buz and whifper it one to another; and ta¬ 
citly withdrawing from the prefence of the apoflle, they then 
lilt up their voices and r.oifcd it about the city. Bentley. 


Dryden, 


Milton, 
Dryden , 


Prior, 
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Fairy 

Fairy 
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„ . , r,t 1 Loud ; clamourous. 

N ° ,W Th l »< ctJ”h?'gua,/ an of * 1 . Holland's .radc, 

Th’ inaudible and ° f Um Shakefpeare. 

Like timely fru, V fejlcfc bough! Dryden. 

f $&° rfouna;,mpor ‘ 

The iifue of all this nolle is, tne b v£ n ra „ ge% 

makers ftill more ridiculous. 

NOFSOME. adj. [rnofo, Itall j ul ’J, 

1. Noxous; mifehievous5 unw oe • ^ num bcr of rites 

In cafe it may be proved,•' h « ' nicu |„ s , the ofe 

" s; n o« i 535- - r ■-jgi m 

what freedom *££*£ 

to retain the other ftill- ■« 

All my plants I fave from nightly ill 
Of noifome winds, and blqftmg vapours chill. 

Gravifca noifome from the nc.ghb ring fen. 

And his own Caere lent three hundred men. 

The noifome peft’lence, that in open war 
Terrible, marches thro’ the mid-day air, 

And 1‘catters death. 

2 . Offenfive ; difgufting. 

The feeing thefe effefts, will be 
Both noifome and infectious. 10 •'/■ ) ' 

The brake and the cockle are no,fome too much Tuff. 

Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul 
breath, and foul breath is r.o jorne. Shakefpeares M. 

The hi thine !s of his lmell was noifome to all his army. 

7 . Arloc. IX. g. 

An error in the judgment, is like an impoftem in the head, 
which is always noifome, and frequently mortal » 

Noi'somely. adv. [from noifome.] With a foetid ftench ; with 

an infedioUs Hearn. . . n c 

Noi'someness. n.f. [from noifome.] Aptnefs to difguft; of- 

^IfTiTm'uft nfieds be feen, with all his filth and noiformsefi 
about him, he promifes himfelf however, that it will be 
fome allay to his reproach, to be but one of many to march 
in a troop. , South s Serm. 

Noi'sY. adj. [from noife.] 

1. Sounding loud. 

2. Clamorous ; turbulent. 

O leave the noijy town, O come and fee 
Our country cotts, and live content with me ! Dryden. 
To noify fools a grave attention lend. Smith. 

Although he employs his talents wholly in his clofet, he 
is fure to raife the hatred of the thrift crowd. Swift. 

Noll. n.f. [Jjnol, Saxon.] Ahead; a noddle. 

An afs’s noli I fixed on his head. Shakefpeart, 

NO LI me tangcre. [Latin.] 

1. Kind of cancerous fwelling, exafperated by applications. 

2. A plant. 

Noli me tangere may be planted among your flowers, for 
the rarity of it. Mortimer's Hujb. 

Noli'tion. n.f [ nolitio, Latin.] Unwillingnefs ; oppofed 
to volition. 

The proper acts of the will are, volition, nolition, choice, 
refolution, and command, in relation to fubordinate faculties. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
No'Mancy. n.f. [ nomance , nomancie , Fr. rumen, Latin ; and 
juavlsia, Greek. J The art of divining the fates of perfons by 
the letters that form their names. DM. 

Ni/MBtES. n.f. The entrails of a deer. 

NOMENCLA’TOR. n.f. [Lat. nomenclateur,Yx.] One who 
calls things or perfons by their proper names. 

There were a fet of men in old Rome called nomencla- 
tors ; that is, men who could call every man by his name. 

Addifon's Guar dian, N°. 107. 
Arc envy, pride, avarice, and ambition, fuch ill nomenclators 
that they cannot furnilh appellations for their owners ? Swift. 
Nomenclature, n. f [nomenclature, Fr. nomenclature, Lat.] 

1. The aCt of naming. 

To fay where notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, is but a fliift of itino- 
rance - , Baton's Nat. FUJI. 

2. A vocabulary ; a didlionary. 

The watry plantations fall not under that nomenclature of 
Adam, which unto tcrrellrious animals affigned a name ap¬ 
propriate unto their natures. * ” " 


No' 


Brown's V. Err. 



— a.l. adj. [r.ominalis, Latin.] Refering to names ra¬ 
ther than to things ; not real ; titular. 

Profound 
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samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 1755 the warnock library Octavo 
























































































































